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SAINTE-BEUVE'S INFLUENCE ON 
MATTHEW AENOLD. 



"I/ art de la critique . . . 
dans son sens le plus pra- 
tique et le plus vulgaire, 
consiste Si savoir lire judi- 
cieusement les auteurs, et 
a apprendre aux autres a 
les lire de m&ne, en leur 
epargnant les tatonnements 
et en leur degageant le 
chemin." 



The duty of English crit- 
icism is "simply to know 
the best that is known and 
thought in the world, and 
by in its turn making this 
known, to create a current 
of true and fresh ideas." 



A careful collation of the critical works of 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve would show an aston- 
ishing number of parallelisms of the kind indi- 
cated above. Often, the similarity is not in the 
thought only, but even in the words. A study 
of Sainte-Beuve leaves no doubt as to Arnold's 
parentage in literary criticism. 

It sometimes occurred to Arnold to present con- 
tinental subjects to that dense mass of Philistines 
in whom he was trying to ' ' inculcate intelligence, 
in a high sense of the word." What more simple 
than that he should pitch upon Maurice de Gu6- 
rin, upon Eugenie de Guerin, upon Joubert, 
because Sainte-Beuve had written illuminating, 
and above all, handy little articles on them? 
Also, there was the advantage of maintaining an 
appearance of recondite wisdom before his be- 
nighted people : and Arnold was not above such 
trivial vanities. 

In 1859, Arnold was enjoying the liberating 
influence of a " certain circle of men, perhaps the 
most truly cultivated in the world," for whom he 
had the deepest respect. This circle existed in 
Paris, and Sainte-Beuve was the center of it. At 
a dinner given him by the latter, Arnold found 
him "in full vein of conversation, which, as his 
conversation is about the best to be heard in 
France, was charming." Sainte-Beuve' s trans- 
lation of Arnold's poem on Obermann gives our 
English poet-critic an undeniable thrill of satis- 
faction. There was, besides, the practical con- 
sideration that Sainte-Beuve' s praise can carry 
"one's name through the literary circles of 
Europe in a way that no English praise can 
carry it" Arnold, at this time, was thirty- 
seven years of age ; Sainte-Beuve, fifty-five. 
The broad-shouldered dean of literary criticism, 
who looked like an Italian prelate, was, to our 



sturdy Anglo-Saxon lay preacher, a lifelong re- 
pository of the traditions and mysteries of the 
critical faith. 

The truth is that Arnold could not have chosen 
a better master. As a literary critic, Arnold was 
lacking in ideas : and in Sainte-Beuve, he delved 
in the richest of mines. It was from him that he 
drew his notions of curiosity, — the "disinterested 
love of a free play of the mind on all subjects, for 
its own sake," — literary urbanity, charm : it was 
from him that he learned the value of creating 
"a current of true and fresh ideas" : it was from 
his teachings that he obtained his definitive 
opinion as to the critic's r61e, namely, the "com- 
municating fresh knowledge, and letting his own 
judgment pass along with it, — but insensibly, and 
in the second place, not the first, as a sort of com- 
panion and clue, not as an abstract law-giver": 
and it was in his works that he found the expres- 
sion of the critic's highest qualities, — tolerance 
and justness of spirit. 

What Arnold was never able to take to heart 
was Sainte-Beure's conviction that generalizations 
of any kind are both unjust and injurious. For 
that reason, Arnold spent himself, fulminating 
against British Philistinism. If he had really 
assimilated his master's beliefs as to tolerance, 
intellectual flexibility, justness of spirit, he could 
not have spoken of "a wave of more than Ameri- 
can vulgarity, moral, intellectual, social, prepar- 
ing to break over us " ; nor could he have passed 
this crass judgment on Tennyson : 

"I do not think Tennyson a great and powerful 
spirit in any line, — as Goethe was in the line of 
modern thought, Wordsworth in that of contem- 
plation, Byron even in that of passion ; and unless 
a poet, especially at this time of day, is that, my 
interest in him is only slight, and my conviction 
that he will not finally stand high is firm." 

It is not, then, from him that we should expect 
the following charming and conscientious passage, 
— which occurs in a letter written by Sainte-Beuve 
to M. Batisbonne : 

"I have been told that you have attributed to 
me a joke about children ; ' I love children above 
all when they cry, — because then they are taken 
away.' Not only have I never uttered such a 
jest, but I could not have done so. 

' ' I believe that I have always avoided including 
in a general blame or aversion whole classes or 
categories, whether of nations, men, or persons. 

" How could I have done so with children ? " 
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Sainte-Beuve singled out the individual. That 
was the great point of his method. Arnold tried 
to imitate him in this, but was only partially suc- 
cessful, and then, chiefly, in foreign subjects. 
Like the preacher in the pulpit, he preferred to 
deal with masses. 

It is a pity that Matthew Arnold was not so 
situated in life as to come into greater intimacy 
with the "first of living critics," as he calls 
Sainte-Beuve. A more frequent contact with him 
would have changed Arnold's critical method 
completely. With a style of such ease, fluency, 
grace, and firmness as Arnold's, it would have 
required only a little more real flexibility of mind 
and a more comprehensive groundwork of facts to 
have left us a body of criticism classical not 
merely in form, but in substance as well. Arnold 
wrote to his wife, "I think he (Sainte-Beuve) 
likes me, and likes my caring so much about his 
criticisms and appreciating his extraordinary tact 
and judgment in literature." How that per- 
suasive, insinuating personality of Sainte-Beuve' s 
would have softened the positive style of state- 
ment which Arnold inherited from his rather, the 
worthy Arnold of Kugby ! How it would have 
taught Arnold to encourage the literature of his 
own day ; to be sympathetic and helpful to those 
struggling upward ; to regard himself in criticism 
not as an oracle, but as a workman, with hands to 
be soiled in the rearing of admirable structures ! 

Matthew Arnold just missed becoming what 
Sainte-Beuve has now for a long time been, — an 
indispensable and lovable guide in literature. 
Perhaps the English Channel is to blame. What- 
ever of Sainte-Beuve' s teachings was absorbed by 
Arnold has enriched English criticism. Both 
men, as poets, as men of open and inquiring 
minds, as masters of language, had the same 
path before them, and the same glory at the end 
of it. The one became the most pervasive force 
which has appeared in any literature : the other 
became a model of style. Less of Jeremiah and 
more of Sainte-Beuve would have made Arnold a 
great critic. As it is, we owe to Sainte-Beuve' s 
influence the most charming critical essays in 
English literature. 

J. Wabshaw. 
University of Missouri. 



SIR THOMAS NORRAY AND SIR 
THOPAS. 

Of Dunbar's general indebtedness to Chaucer 
there has never been any doubt The Scottish 
"makar" acknowledges his English master, and 
critics have not hesitated to enroll him in the 
" school" of Chaucerians. The idea seems to pre- 
vail, however, that, as Professor Gregory Smith 
puts it, Dunbar follows Chaucer "at a distance 
and, perhaps, with divided affection for the newer 
French writers . . . The evidence of direct draw- 
ing from the well of English is less clear [than in 
the case of Henryson]." 1 Similarly Mackay, in his 
Introduction to Small's edition of Dunbar, for the 
Scottish Text Society, says : "Dunbar . . . takes 
from him chiefly his language, which often finds 
parallels ; but as regards the substance of his 
poems, only the tale of ' The Tua Mariit Wemen 
and the Wedo,' and the verses on his Empty 
Purse, show traces of imitation." ' 

To the general correctness of this estimate of 
Dunbar's debt to Chaucer, it is not my purpose 
to take exception. I believe, however, that the 
relation between the curious burlesque, Of Sir 
Thoma* Norray, and Sir Thopas, is closer than 
critics have realized. 

The two poems have been associated before this, 
but no one seems to have done more than point 
out the fact that both are in the tail-rime stanza, 
or to suggest that Dunbar may have been familiar 
with Chaucer's "rym doggerel." Mackay im- 
plied this latter, when he said, in his note on 
Bern of Hampton: "Dunbar must have known 
this romance from Chaucer's allusions." ' Schip- 
per, in his William Dunbar, sein Leben mid 
seine Gediehte,* speaking of the "Balladenton 
undMetrum," says "vgl. Chaucers Sir Thopas." 5 
Miss Hammond, in her recent Bibliographical 
Manual, notes that "Dunbar's burlesque Sir 
Thomas Norray is in the same stanza." * 

1 Oamb. Hist. Engl. Lit., n, 287. 

'8. T. 8. edition of Dunbar's poems, I, cxlvi. 

* " Appendix to the Introduction" ; S. T. 8. edition of 
Dunbar, I, cciz. 

4 Berlin, 1884 » Page 221. 

•Page 287. Roughly speaking, this is true ; though the 
most distinctive metrical feature of Sir Thopas, the use of 
the " double tail," in which Chancer was going the ordi- 



